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— 


GENTLEMEN, 


IF I had conſulted my competency only, for the 
ſtation which your choice has conferred upon 
me, I muſt without heſitation have declined the 


honour of being the Preſident of this Society ; 
and although I moſt cheerfully accept your in- 
vitation, with every inclination to aſſiſt, as far 


as my abilities extend, in promoting the laud- 


able views of your affociation, I muſt ſtill re- 
tain the conſciouſneſs of thoſe diſqualifications, 
which you have been pleaſed to overlook. 

It was lately our boaſt to poſſeſs a Preſident, 


whoſe name, talents, and character, would have 


been honourable to any inſtitution; it is now 
our misfortune to lament, that Sir William Jones 
exiſts, but in the affections of his friends, and 


in the eſteem, veneration, and regret of all. 


I cannot, I flatter myſelf, offer a more grate- 
ful tribute to the Society, than by making his 


character the ſubject of my firſt addreſs to you; 


and if in the delineation of it, fondneſs or af- 


fection for the man ſhould appear blended with 


. 


55 
my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the 
8 of your feelings I ſhall find my apo- 
| ogy. | | 
To define with accuracy the variety, value, 
| and extent of his literary attainments, requires 
more learning than I pretend to poſleſs, and 1 
am therefore to ſolicit your indulgence for an 

- imperfect ſketch, rather than expect your ap- 
- Probation for a complete deſcription of the ta- 
| lents and knowledge of your late and lamented 
F Preſident. 0 | 
1 I ſhall begin with mentioning his wonderful 
capacity for the acquiſition of languages, which 
haas never been excelled. In Greek and Roman 
Iiterature, his early proficiency was the ſubject 
| of admiration and applauſe; and knowledge, of 
EF whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
3 ever afterwards progreſſive. The more elegant 
| dialects of modern Europe, the French, the Spa- 1 
| niſb, and the Talian, he ſpoke and wrote with ö 
the greateſt fluency and preciſion; and the Ger- 

man and Portugueſe were familiar to him. At an 5 
early period of life his application to Oriental 1 
literature commenced; he ſtudied the Hebrery . 
with eaſe and ſucceſs; and many of the moſt 

learned Aſaticf have the candour to avow, that 
his knowledge of Arabic and Perſian was as ac- 
I curate and extenſive as their own; he was alſo 
- converſant in the Turz// idiom, and the Chineſe 
had even attracted his notice, ſo far as to induce 

him to learn the radical characters of that lan- 

guage, with a view perhaps to further improve- 
ments. It was to be expected, after his arrival 

in India, that he would eagerly embrace the op- 

portunity of making himſelf maſter of the Sau- 

crit, and the moſt enlightened profeſſors of the 

doctrines of BAHMA, confeſs with pride, de- 


light, and ſurpriſe, that his knowledge of their 


— 


ö 
| 


E 


fore dialect was moſt critically correct and 


profound. The Pandits, who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I ſaw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar, could neither ſuppreſs 
their tears for his loſs, nor find terms to expreſs 
their admiration at the wonderful progreſs he 


had made in their ſciences. 


Before the expiration of his twenty-ſecond 


year, he had completed his commentaries on the 
Poetry of the Aſatics, although a confiderable 
_ timeafterwards elapſed before their publication; 
and this work, if no other monument of his la- 


bours exiſted, ould at once furniſh proofs of 
his conſummate ſkill in the Oriental dialects, 
of his proficiency in thoſe of Rome and Greece, 
of taſte and erudition far beyond his years, and 
of talents and application without example. 
But the judgement of Sir William Jones was 
too diſcerning to conſider language in any other 
light than as the key of ſcience, and he would 
have deſpiſed the reputation of a mere linguiſt. 
Knowledge and truth were the object of all his 
ſtudies, and his ambition was to be uſeful to 
mankind; with theſe views, he extended his re- 
ſearches to all languages, nations, and times. 
Such were the motives that induced him to 
propoſe to the Government of this country, 


what he juſtly denominated a work of national 


utility and importance, the compilation of a 
copious digeſt of Hindu and Mahommedan Law, 
from Sanſcrit and Arabic originals, with an offer 
of his ſervices to ſuperintend the compilation, 
and with a promiſe to tranſlate it. He had fore- 


ſeen, previous to his departure from Europe, 


that without the aid of ſuch a work, the wiſe 
and benevolent intentions of the legiſlature of 
Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain ęxtent, the 


natives of theſe provinces in poſſeſſion of their 
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own laws, could not be completely fulfilled ; 


and his experience, after a ſhort reſidence in 
India, confirmed what his ſagacity had antici- 


pated, that without principles to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, 


adjudications amongſt the natives muſt too often 
be ſubject to an uncertain and erroneous expo- 
ſition, or wilful miſinterpretation of their laws. 
To the ſuperintendance of this work, which 
was immediately undertaken at his ſuggeſtion, 
he aſſiduouſly devoted thoſe hours which he 
could ſpare from his profeſhonal duties. After 


tracing the plan of the digeſt, fe preſcribed its 


arrangement and mode of execution, and felec- 
ted from the moſt learned Hindus and Mahom- 
medans fit perſons for the taſk of compiling it ; 


- flattered by his attention, and encouraged by. 


his applauſe, the Pandits proſecuted their la- 
bours with cheerful zeal, to a ſatisfactory con- 
cluſion. The Molavees have alſo nearly finithed 
their portion of the work, but we muſt ever 
regret, that the promiſed tranſlation, as well as 
the meditated preliminary diſſertation, have 
been fruſtated by that decree, which ſo often 


intercepts the performance of human purpoſes. 


During the courſe of this compilation, and 


as auxiliary to it, he was led to ſtudy the works 


of. Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the 
oldeſt and holieſt of legiſlators; and finding 
them to compriſe a ſyſtem of religious and civil 
duties, and of law in all its branches, ſo com- 
prehenſi ve and minutely exact, that it might be 


__ conſidered as the Inſtitutes of Hindu law, he 
preſented a tranſlation of them to the Govern- 


ment of Bengal. During the ſame period, 
deeming no labour exceſſive or ſuperfluous that 


tended, in any reſpect, to promote the welfare 


or r happineſs of mankind, he gave the ee 
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an Engliſh verſion of the Arabic text of the 
SIRAJIYAH, or Mahommedan Law of Inheri- 
tance, with a commentary. He had already 
publiſhed in England, a tranſlation of a Tract 
on the ſame ſubject, by another Mahommedan 
Lawyer, containing, as his own words expreſs, N 
6 a lively and elegant epitome of the law of 
Inheritance, according to Zap.“ 

To theſe learned and important works, ſo far 
out of the road of amuſement, nothing could 
have engaged his application, but that defire 
. which he ever profeſſed, of rendering his know- 
ledge uſeful to his nation, and beneficial to the 
inhabitants of theſe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order 
of their publication, I ſhall briefly recapitulate 
his other performances in Afatic Literature, as 
far as my knowledge and recollection of them 
extend. 

The vanity and petulance of AnqueTIL Du 
PrRRON, with his illiberal reflections on ſome 
of the learned members of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, extorted from him a letter, in the French 
language, which has been admired for accurate 
criticiſm, juſt ſatire, and elegant compoſition. 
A regard for the literary reputation. of his 
country, induced him to tranſlate, from a Per- 
ſian original into French, the life of NapIR 
SHAH, that it might not be carried out of En- 
gland, with a reflection, that no perſon had 
been found in the Britiſh dominions capable of 
tranſlating it. The ſtudents of Per/ian litera- 
ture muſt ever be grateful to him, for a gram- 
mar of that language, in which he has ſhown 
the poſſibility of combining taſte and elegance, 
with the precifion of a grammarian; and every 
admirer of Arabic poetry muſt acknowledge his 
Tons to him, for an Engliſb verſion of the 
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| ſeveri celebrated poems, ſo well known by the 


name of Moallakat, from the diſtinction to 
which their excellence had entitled them, of 


\ being fuſpended in the temple cf Mecca: I 


ſhould ſcarcely think it of importance to men- 
tion, that he did not diſdain the office of Editor 


of a Sanſcrit and Perſian work, if it did not af- 


ford me an opportunity of adding, that the lat- 
ter was publiſhed at his own expence, and was 


ſold for the benefit of inſolvent debtors. X 


fimilar application was made of the produce of 
the SIRAJIYAH. 

Of his lighter productions, the elegant amulſe- 
ments of his leiſure hours, - comprehending 
hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems conſiſt- 


ing chiefly of tranſlations from the Afatic lan- 


guages, and the verſion of SaconTALA, an an- 


cCient Indian drama, it would be unbecoming to 


ſpeak in a ſtyle of importance which he did not 
himſelf annex to them. They ſhow the activity 


of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, and 


its taſte. Nor ſhall I particularly dwell on the 


Aiſcourſes addreſſed to this Society, Which we 
have all peruſed or heard, or on the other learned 


and intereſting diſſertations, which form ſo large 


and valuable a portion of the records of our 


Reſearches; let us lament, that the ſpirit which 


dedicated them is to us extinct, and that the 


voice to which we liſtened with improvement 
and rapture, will be heard by us no more. 

But I cannot paſs over a paper, which has 
fallen into my poſſeſſion ſince his demiſe, in the 
hand writing of Sir William Jones himſelf, en- 
titled DesiDeRaTa, as more explanatory than 
any thing I can ſay, of the comprehenſive views 


of his enlightened mind. It contains, as a 


ruſal of it will ſhow, whatever is moſt curious, 


important, and attainable in the ſciences and 
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hiſtories of India, Arabia, China, and Tartary ; 


ſubjects, which he had already moſt amply dif- 
cuſſed in the MN: which he Iaid before 


the Society. 


DESIDERATA. 


. The Ancient Geography of India, &c. 
an the Puranas. 
2. A Botanical Deſcription of Indian Plants, 
from the Coſhas, &c. 
A Grammar of the Sanſcrit Language, 
from Panini, &c. / 
4. A Dictionary of the Sanſcrit Language, | 
from thirty-two original Vocabularies and Ni- 
ructi. 
5. On the Ancient Muſic of the Indians. 
6. On the Medical Subſtances of India, and 


the Indian Art of Medicine. = 
7. On the Philoſophy of the Ancient In- 
 dians. | 
8. A Tranſlation of the Veda. 
. On Ancient Indian S, Aſtrono- 
my, and Algebra. 
_ A Tranſlation of the Peng 
A Tranſlation of the Mahabbarat and 


5 8 


5 On the Indian en &c. &c. &c. 
On the Indian Conſtellations, with their 
Mean from the Puranas. 
14. The Hiſtory of India before the Ma- 
hommedan conqueſt, from the Sanſcrit-Caſhmir 


Hiſtories. 


— ARABIA. > 
15. The. Hiſtory of Arabia before Mahom- 


16. A Tranſlation of the Hamaſa. 
17. A Tranſlation of Hariri. 


18. A Tranſlation of the Facahatul Khulafa. 
Of the Cafiah. | 


' PERSIA. 


19. The Hiſtory of Perſia from authorities 
in Sanſcrit, Arabic, Greek, Turkiſh, Perſian, 
ancient, and modern. 

Firdauſfi's Khosrau nama. 

20. The five Poems of Nizami, tranſlated in 
—_— ; 1 | 
A Dictionary of pure Perfian. Jehangire. 


CHINA. 


21. A Tranſlation of the Shi-cing. 1 
22. The Text of Can-fu-tſu verbally tranſ- 
lated. 3 


TARTAR T. 


23. A Hiſtory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly 


of the Moguls and Othmans, from the Turkiſh 
and Perſian. 


We are not authoriſed to conclude, that he 
had himſelf formed a determination to complete 
the works which his genius and knowledge had 
thus ſketched; the taſk ſeems to require a pe- 
riod, beyond the probable duration of any hu- 
man life; but we, who had the happineſs to 


— 


1 
know Sir William Jones, who were witneſſes of 
his indefatigable perſeverance in the purſuit of 
knowledge, and of his ardour to accompliſh 
whatever he deemed important; who ſaw the 
extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful 
attainments in literature and ſcience, and the 
facility with which all his compoſitions were 
made, cannot doubt, if it had pleaſed Provi- 
dence to protract the date of his exiſtence, that 
he would have ably executed much, of what he 
had ſo extenſively planned. 

I have hitherto, principally confined my diſ- 
courſe to the purſuits of our late Preſident in 
Oriental literature, which from their extent, 
might appear to have occupied all his time; 
but they neither precluded his attention to pro- 
feſſional ſtudies, nor to ſcience in general ;- 
amongſt his publications in Europe, in polite 
literature, excluſive of various compoſitions in 
proſe and verſe, I find a tranſlation of the 
ſpeeches of Is us, with a learned comment; 
in law, an Eſſay on the Law of Bailments: upon 
the ſubject of this laſt work, I cannot deny my- 
ſelf the gratification of quoting the ſentiments 
of a celebrated hiſtorian : © Sir William Jones 
* has given an ingenious and rational eſſay on 
« the law of Bailments. He is perhaps the 
© only lawyer equally converſant with the year 
« books of Veſtminſter, the commentaries of 
« UrLplan, the Attic pleadings of Is æus, and 
ce the ſentences of Arabian and Perſian Cadbis. 
His profeſſional ſtudies did not commence 
before his twenty-ſecond year, and I have his 
own authority for aſſerting, that the firſt book 
of Engliſh Juriſprudence which he ever ſtudied, 
was FoRTEsCUE's Eſſay in praiſe of the laws of 
Eng land. 


"of the ability and conſcientious integrity, 


Py 


- - 2) 


with which he diſcharged the functions of 2 


Magiſtrate, and the duties of a Judge of the 


| Supreme Court of Judicature in this ſettlement, 


the public voice and public regret bear ample 


and merited teſtimony. The ſame penetration 


which marked his ſcientific reſearches, diſtin- 


guiſhed his legal inveſtigations and deciſions ; ; 
and he deemed no inquiries burthenſome, which 


had for their object ſubſtantial juſtice under the 


rules of law. 
His addreſſes to the jurors are not leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed for philanthropy, and liberality of ſen- 


timent, than for juſt expoſitions of the law, 
perſpicuity, and elegance of diction; and his 


oratory was as captivating as his e 


were convincing. 


In an epilogue to his commentaries on 4/7 atic 
poetry, he bids farewell to polite literature, 
without relinquiſhing his affection for it; and 
concludes with an intimation of his intention 


to ſtudy law, expreſſed in a wiſh, which we now 


know to have been prophetic. 


* 


Mihi ſit, oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec indiſerta lingua, nec turpis manus 


I have already enumerated attainments and 


works, which from their diverſity and extent, 


ſeem far beyond the capacity of the moſt en- 


larged minds; but the catalogue may yet be 


augmented. To a proficiency in the languages 


of Greece, Rome, and Aſia, he added the know- 


ledge of the philoſophy of thoſe countries, and 
of every thing curious and valuable that had 
been taught in them. The doctrines of the 

Academy, the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not 
more "nf to him than the tenets of the Ve- 


das, the myſticiſm of the Suſis, or the religion 
of the ancient Per/ians ; and whilſt with a Kin- 


1 
dred genius he peruſed with rapture, the heroic, 
lyric, or moral compoſitions, of the moſt re- 
nowned poets of Greece, Rome, and Aſia, he 
could turn with equal delight and knowledge, 
to the ſublime ſpeculations, or mathematical 
calculations of BPARRO w and NewToxn. With 
them alſo, he profeſſed his conviction of the 
truth of the Chri/ian religion, and he juſtly 
deemed it no inconſiderable advantage, that his 
reſearches had corroborated the multiplied evi- 
dence of revelation, by conſirming the Mſaic 
account of the primitive world. We all re- 
collect, and can refer to, the following ſenti- 1 
ments in his eighth anniverſary diſcourſe: | 1 

Theological inquiries are no part of my 

© preſent ſubject; but I cannot refrain from 
e adding, that the collection of tracts, which 
« we call from their excellence the Scriptures, 
contain, independently of a divine origin, 
« more true ſublimity, more exquiſite beauty, 
purer morality, more important hiſtory, and 
« finer ſtrains both of poetry and eloquence than 
“ could be collected within the ſame compaſs 
*« from all other books, that were ever com- 
© poſed in any age, or in any idiom. The two ' | 
*« parts, of which the Scriptures conſiſt, are 
connected by a chain of compoſitions, which 
te bear no reſemblance in form or ſtyle to any | 
te that can be produced from the ſtores of Gre- 
c cian, Indian, Perfi an, or even Arabianlearn- 
ing; the antiquity of thoſe compoſitions no _ 
« man doubts, and the unſtrained application 
e of them to events long ſubſequent to their 
* publication, is a ſolid ground of belief, that 
** they were genuine predictions, and conſe- | 
** quently inſpired.” 

'There were in truth few Chae, in which 
he had not acquired conſiderable proficiency ; 
in moſt, his knowledge was profound. The 


1 
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theory of muſic was familiar to him; not 
had he neglected to make himſelf acquainted 
with the intereſting diſcoveries lately made in 
chemiſtry ; and I have heard him aſſert, that 
his admiration of the ſtructure of the human 
frame had induced him to attend for a ſeaſon 
to a courſe of anatomical lectures delivered 
by his friend, the celebrated Hou NT ER. | 
His laſt and favourite purſuit was the ſtudy 
of Botany, which he originally began under the 
confinement of a ſevere and lingering diſorder, 
which with moſt minds, would have proved a 
diſqualification from any application. ' It con- 
ſtituted the principal amuſement of his leiſure 
hours. In the arrangements of Linnzus he 
diſcovered ſyſtem, truth, and ſcience, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his atten- - 
tion ; and from the proofs which he has ex- 
hibited of his progreſs in Botany, we may 
conclude that he would have extended the diſ- 
coveries in that ſcience. The laſt compoſition 
which he read in this Society, was a deſcription 
of ſelect Indian plants, and I hope his Ex- 
ecutors will allow us to fulfil his intention of 
publiſhing it, as a number in our Reſearches. 
It cannot be deemed uſeleſs or ſuperfluous to 
inquire, by what arts or method he was enabled 
to attain to a degree of knowledge almoſt uni- 


 yerſal, and apparently beyond the powers of 


man, during a lite little exceeding forty-ſeven 
years. 

The faculties of his mind, by nature vigor- 
ous, were improved by conſtant exerciſe ; and 
his memory, by habitual practice, had acquired 
2. capacity of retaining whatever had once been 
impreſſed upon it. To an unextinguiſhed ar- 
dour for univerſal knowledge, he joined a per- 
ſeverance in the purſuit of it, which ſubdued. 


. 


1 1 


all a his ſtudies ws with the dawn, 


and during the intermiſſions of profeſſional 
duties, were continued throughout the day; re- 
; flection and meditation ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed what induſtry and inveſtigation had ac- 
cumulated. It was a fixed principle with him, 
from which he never voluntarily deviated, not 
to be deterred by any difficulties that were ſur- 
mountable, from proſecuting to a ſucceſsful 
termination, what he had once deliberately un- 
dertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to 
'have enabled him to employ his talents ſo much 
to his own and the public advantage, was the 
regular allotment of his time to particular oc- 
cupations, and a ſcrupulous adherence to the 
diſtribution which he had fixed ; hence, all his 
ſtudies were purſued without interruption or 
confuſion: nor can I here omit remarking, 
what may probably have attracted your obſer- 
vation as well as mine, the candour and com- 
placency with which he gave his attention to 
all perſons, of whatſoever quality, talents, or 
education: he juſtly concluded, that curious 

or important information might be gained even 
from the 11literate; and wherever it was to be 
obtained, he ſought and ſeized it. 

Of the private and ſocjal virtues of our la- 
mented Preſident, our hearts are the beſt re- 
cords; to you who knew him, it cannot be ne- 
ceſſary for me to expatiate on the independance 
of his integrity, his humanity, probity, or 
benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated ; on the affability of his converſation 
and manners, or his modeſt unaſſuming deport- 
ment: nor need 1 remark, that he was totally 
free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance 
and ſelf-ſufticiency, which ſometimes accom- - 
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q ch eerfully aſſiſted thoſe of others. 
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abilities, loſe that influence over the members 
of this Society, which his living example had 


I 
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1 and diſgrace the ſt abi; Sis | 
11 was the delight of every ſociety, which 
is converſation exhilarated and improved; and 
the public have not only to lament the loſs of 
his talents and abilities, but that of his ex- 
1 | 
To him, as the founder of our inſtitution, 4 
hilft he lived, its firmeſt ſupport, our reve- 
rence is more particularly due; inſtructed, ani- 
— „ and encouraged by him, genius was 
called forth into exertion, and modeſt merit was 
excited to diſtinguiſh itſelf. Anxious for the 
reputation of the Society, he was indefatigable 
in his own endeavours to promote it, whilſt he 
In loſing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our 
- brighteſt ornament, but of a guide and patron, 
on whoſe inſtructions, judgment, and candour, 
-we could implicitly rely. 
But it will, I truſt, be long, very long, before 
che remembrance of his virtues, his genius, and 


maintained ; and if previous to his demiſe he 
had been aſked, by what poſthumous honours 
or attentions we could beſt ſhow our reſpect for 
his memory? I may venture to aſſert he would 
have replied, © By exerting yourſelves to ſup- 
rt the credit of the Society; applying to 
it, perhaps, the dying wiſh of father PauL,— 
s eſto perpetua! _ 
In this wiſh we muſt all concur, and with it, 


I cloſe tbis addreſs 2841 62 


Its, Tom, 


